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operating as it did within the framework of the existing economic order, implied no fundamental change. Nor, for that matter, did the demand of Greenbackers and Grangers for an expansion of the currency; debtor classes in the older sections had traditionally clamored for similar relief from their burdens. Nevertheless, conditions in the prairie West gave old ideas wide publicity. Thus new legislation limiting the private enterprise and profits of railways extended the area of state concern with general well-being.
The ideas of immigrant prairie fanners were similarly akin to those common in the old countries. The Scandinavian communities dung to most of the pietistic, paternalistic, tight attitudes that characterized fanner and parson alike in the homelands. If these people yearned for the beautiful fjords of Norway and for the pleasant rural communities of Sweden and Denmark, they also took pride in the soil and in the promise of the new land. The conflict between those who longed for the old home and those who doggedly clung to their hopes for the new land was not the only one springing up in the immigrant communities; cleavages in outlook often developed between first and second generation immigrants.
In the farmhouses of the older American stock the struggle to make a living often precluded much attention to intellectual life even when there was some precedent for it in a particular family. Yet when there was such a precedent, or when some member of the household had leanings toward the life of books, a boy or girl with zeal and talent was frequently encouraged to take advantage of the opportunities offered in the academies or high schools of towns nearby, or even those offered by the young state universities in Minneapolis, Iowa City, Lincoln, and Lawrence. And if most farm households had no reading matter beyond the Bible, the local newspaper, and the patent-medicine almanac with its medley of fact and fancy, some possessed miscellaneous volumes brought in the covered wagon from the old home. Perhaps it might be a Waverly Novel, or Porter's Scottish Chiefs, or Headley's Lives of the Presidents, or merely two or three McGuffey readers with their excerpts from the accepted writers. Some farmsteads cherished a goodly shelf of books that included many of the classics of English and American literature. An exceptional fanner pored over some lawbooks and used to advantage what he gleaned from them in the fanners' fight against railroad or cattlemen's encroachments. Another exceptional farmer, like Old Jules,